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to him, before the last formalities of the Select Committee had
been observed.

In any case, the atmosphere had been so successfully poisoned
that, as has already been mentioned, a campaign had been launched
in the Press against his appointment, and there was always the
possibility that, when the vacancy did occur, the Prime Minister
might in all the circumstances refrain from inviting him to fill it.
There was also the question whether, if the offer were made, lie
ought to accept. The Morning Post and the Daily Express had
been loudest in their anticipatory protests against Sir Rufus being
even considered to succeed Lord Alverstone. "Can it be pretended
for a moment," wrote the Express, "that the contemplated appoint-
ment is either prudent or feasible ? To attempt it is, for Mr,
Asquith, to flout public opinion with a brazen effrontery almost
beyond belief. To accept it would be, for Sir Rufus Isaacs, to run
the gravest risk both of imperilling an office of which he must hold
the honour very dear and of covering himself with an odium
which he would wisely dread.*'

It was this last aspect of the problem that chiefly exercised
his own mind. But Mr. Asquith, though he had naturally not
been best pleased with his lieutenants for having provided the
Opposition with the ammunition of the Marconi "Scandal" with
which to reinforce their already formidable bombardment of
the Government, had expressed his own view as to the true
perspective of the whole affair in the course of the final debate,
and no one could doubt that they represented his true judgment.
Holding those opinions he wras not likely to be deflected from
his decision by the vociferations of a section of the Press, however
strident and sustained.

Not to offer the post to his Attorney-General would not only
be tantamount to admitting that he had been guilty of personal
conduct so grave as to disqualify him from holding an office to
which on professional merits he \vas clearly entitled ; it would
also involve the corollary that, if he was unfit to be Lord Chief
Justice, he was not less unfit to remain Attorney-General; and,
if he was unfit to be Attorney-General, Mr. Lloyd George was
equally unfit to continue as Chancellor of the Exchequer. But
such a proposition Mr. Asquith had long since both publicly and
privately rejected $ loyalty to his colleagues, which was one of
his outstanding traits, combined with sincere conviction to rule
out any such view.

Accordingly, when in the middle of October Lord Alverstone
at last tendered his resignation, the Prime Minister unhesitatingly
offered the Lord Chief Justiceship to Sir Rufus. But Sir Rufus